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have to face, as usual in this nether world, the facts as
they stand, and not as we wish them to be. And this is
precisely what Lord Liverpool did. He examined care-
fully and exhaustively every fact of past history, and
surveyed every circumstance which surrounded him, and
his decisions are based upon those facts and upon his
personal experience. Viewed in this light, his term of
bank money as an expression for convention currency is of
paramount importance to the discussion. He described
this bank money as being used to pay bills of exchange in
certain limited places, and the necessity for it arose from
the debased state of the coins in those places, as well as
from the variety of them current for ordinary transactions
in such centres of commerce, where anything but the
payment in a perfect currency would produce great
embarrassment in all commercial dealings, and would render
the exchange very much against such state or country.

If then the bank money, that is, gold or silver or
receipts for them at a fixed relative value, is the same in
New York, Frankfort, Vienna, Rome, Paris, and London,
and is of a greater certainty and more steady in its value
as regards the mass of commodities than either gold or
silver separately, then such bank money would approach
more nearly the ideal standard of Lord Liverpool than
gold bank money alone.

But Mr. Jevons himself has demonstrated that although
the variations of the two precious metals measured in
commodities would be perhaps more frequent, they would
be less violent, and seeing that we have the example of
France before us, where a single bimetallic country not
only obeyed the above law, but actually kept the relative
prices between the precious metals themselves without any
important change, how can it be doubted that if the
transactions of all Europe, the United States, and India
were added to those of France, the functions of bank
money could safely be entrusted to bQtb gold and silver?